














No doubt you remember the story 
deen the Congressman who was de- 
feated in his race for re-election after 
serving his constituency a long time. 
He was particularly disappointed to 
hear that all the members of one 
family, to whom he had been par- 
ticularly close, had not voted for him, 
and said to the head of that family, 

“Why did you vote against me after 
all this time? You know how many 

» favors I have done for vou through 
‘he years.” The man replied, “Yes, 
but what have you done for us 
lately?” 

And so, as the League celebrates 
the 39th anniversary of the winning 
of votes-for-women, it finds it to the 
point to talk of today and tomorrow, 
not just yesterday. With ratifica- 
tion of the 19th Amendment August 
26, 1920, the League of Women 
Voters took up where the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion left off, and entered upon the 
course of action its members had 
promised when they fought for en- 
franchisement. Those promises are 
now a record of performance. 


Esprit de Corps 

It is said that a million women 
were active in the fight for woman 
suffrage. Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
was president of the NAWSA, organ- 
ized the League of Women Voters, 
gave it its name, and was honorary 
president until her death in 1947. 
Other leaders of the suffrage fight be- 
‘same officers of the League or active 
in it. Not all the million women 
joined the League, but those who did 
went about their efforts on govern- 
mental issues with the same patient 
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persistence, dogged determination 
that they had used to gain the vote. 

Their descendants—in fact and/or 
in spirit—do the same. The kind of 
women who fought 72 years to get 
the vote are not discouraged by long 
fights to get permanent personal 
registration or jury service for women 
in their states; better schools or bet- 
ter local government in their home 
communities; a liberal trade policy 
or a fair loyalty-security program at 
the national level. 

At the time of the transition from 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association to the League of 
Women Voters, it was said that 
nothing as efficient as the suffrage 
association had ever before been built 
up out of volunteer forces. Many ob- 
servers say this of the League today. 


Then and Now 


Mrs. Catt carried on an active cor- 
respondence with 800 local and state 
woman suffrage clubs. The national 
office of the League does the same 
with the 1,080 local Leagues. Many 
of Mrs. Catt’s letters were handwrit- 
ten, and she found that at the end of 
her first year as organization chair- 
man she had used three quarts of 
ink. Nowadays the national office of 
the League does not send out hand- 
written communications, but in the 
past fiscal year 110 pounds of mimeo- 
graph ink were used to run 1,250,000 
pages—and of course these figures do 
not include individual correspond- 
ence or printed pages in pamphlets 
and in 135,000 copies of each issue 
of THE Nationat Voter. 

As a newspaper commented in 
1920, ““The proof of a good workman 
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is the way he leaves his job for an- 
other to take up. Mrs. Catt had a 
great organization. She changed it to 
meet new conditions.” The League 
has been meeting “conditions” — 
governmental issues—ever since. 


The Local Level 

Now, as always, the real strength 
of the League of Women Voters 
rests in the local Leagues. No 
municipality has ever had to ask its 
League “What have you done for us 
lately?” because the League’s first job 
is to serve the local community and 
it is constantly on that job. Many 
awards have been given to the 
League for achievement at the local 
level, one of the more recent ones 
being the LaGuardia Award. 

The local League is always a watch- 
dog for good government. 

Sometimes action can be quite 
simple. A League in a small Southern 
town recently reported that some 
street paving was needed in its com- 
munity. There was not enough 
money in the budget to repair all the 
streets, and the city council members 
decided to pave the streets on which 
they lived. News of this leaked out. 
League members got on the tele- 
phone and spread the word. Next 
morning, when the matter was to be 
decided, the council meeting hall and 
corridor were crowded with people. 
They were ready to protest, but their 
very presence was sufficient. Council 
members got the point, and didn’t 
pave their own streets. 

Sometimes it is a matter of seren- 
dipity. A League in the Midwest was 
studying its county government, par- 
ticularly the way in which tax dol- 











lars were being spent. Members at- 
tended county budget hearings to lis- 
ten and learn. They discovered that 
the county hospital, devoted to tuber- 
cular patients, was not being used 
to anywhere near capacity and there 
were twice as many staff members as 
patients. As a result of League efforts, 
a citizens committee was appointed, 
eventually the institution was con- 
verted into a badly needed hospital 
for the senile, and the ultimate goal 
is a complete county care center. ‘The 
League, however, has not forgotten 
its original point, the budget, and 
writes, “We still plan to attend 
budget hearings again this month.” 

Subjects which local Leagues study 
and act upon run into the hundreds 
and show wide range. In the past six 
years, local League programs have 
revealed a growing trend toward city 
planning as the leading subject of 
general interest. Schools long held 
top place, but statistics indicate that, 
as Leagues study education, housing, 
juvenile problems, recreation, health, 
etc., they come to the belief that 
over-all planning is the first thing 
needed. The most recent compilation 
shows that, of 900 Leagues reporting, 
376 were active in the field of plan 
ning and zoning; 370, schools; 225, 
taxation and finance; 180, recreation; 
144, juvenile problems. 


The State Level 


The League of Women Voters is 
one of the few public-interest groups 
working in the field of state govern- 
ment. This is the area which seems 
to attract the least general interest, 
vet which is greatly in need of mod- 
ernization. 

At least one New England state 
still elects the lower house of its 
legislature under its original Consti- 
tution of 1777, which provided for 
a representative from each town; this 
means that the smallest town, with 
a population of less than 50, has as 
much representation as the largest, 
over 33,000 in population. The Con- 
stitution of another state, in the Mid- 
west, still bases apportionment for 
seats in the state legislature upon the 
number of male voters. 

- Reform of state government seems 
to be a “natural” for the League, 
for the job means painstaking sthdy, 
slow progress, perhaps many defeats 
before victory. And the League has 
done notable work in this field. 

One of the longest fights in the 


area of state government was that 
waged in New York for permanent 
personal registration. The League 
worked on PPR as early as 1926, and 
spearheaded the drive steadily from 
1938 to victory in 1954. Many groups 
would have become discouraged and 
quit, but not the women who remem- 
bered that it took from 1848 to 1920 
to get a federal amendment to give 
them a vote to register for. One op- 
ponent of PPR in New York, 
irritated at League persistence, said, 
“I’m fed to the teeth with this 
mess over PPR, but I hope it never 
straightens out. It'll tie those blasted 
League women down and keep them 
from going on to some other reform.” 

In Missouri and New Jersey, com- 
plete revision of state Constitutions 
has been achieved, with the League 
as one of the prime movers. 

In Michigan the fight is still on. 
In May 1957 the Michigan League of 
Women Voters launched a campaign 
to call a constitutional convention. 
“Con-Con,” they called it. They did 
everything they could think of, and 
they thought of everything. Election 
Day 1958 came and went, and 
though the issue won by a majority 
of votes cast on the issue, it lost be-- 
cause more than one third of those 
voting failed to mark their ballots 
either for or against. Did this dis- 
courage the Michigan League? In- 
deed not. They merely suggested 
changing the slogan they had been 
using—‘“Up to Date in ’58”—to “A 


New Design in 59” or “Con-Con 
Won by ’61.” 
This Michigan experience _ is 


reminiscent of the big suffrage parade 
in New York City in 1915—the cli- 
max of a campaign to persuade 
voters in New York State to give 
women the vote. The parade up Fifth 
Avenue was one of New York’s all- 





Under the heading “What the stars 
say about the American girl” in a re- 
cent issue of Mademoiselle, Jason 
Robards, Jr., star of “The Disen- 
chanted,” said: 

“They have a wonderful sense of en- 
thusiasm and are born doers. Witness 
the suffragettes of Granny’s genera- 
tion and the accomplishments of the 
League of Women Voters in our own. 
And since fresh enthusiasms provide 
new interests, they are more alert and 
aware, which means they are not just 
better dinner partners but _ better 
wives as well.” 
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time best, the campaign was brilliant 
throughout—but the issue lost at the 
polls. However, before the election 
crowds had dispersed, the parade 
committee toured the city announe 
ing that the second New York sut 
frage campaign would start with a 
mass meeting within 48 hours. It did, 
and that campaign met with victory. 


The National Level 


The “national” League is no more 
than the sum total of all members 
of local Leagues; when a woman 
joins the League she joins the League 
of Women Voters of the United 
States. A position on a national gov- 
ernmental issue is no more than the 
consensus of member thinking as ex- 
pressed through the local Leagues. 
The national Program is that chosen 
in national Convention by delegates 
from local Leagues, and members 
work on the national Program as they 
work on local and state League pro- 
grams: in their local Leagues. How- 
ever, testimony before congressional 
committees usually is given by a rep- 
resentative of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, who 
speaks for the League as a whole. e 

In the past three months, four na 
tional officials of the League have 
testified seven times, before four 
Senate Committees and three Com- 
mittees of the House. Also in recent 
months, four articles from ‘THE Na- 
TIONAL VoTER have been inserted in 
The * Congressional Record; the 
League’s position on the _loyalty- 
security program also appeared in 
The Congressional Record. All this 
would seem to indicate that the 
League commands respect. It does 
not necessarily command sympathy 
for particular stands. However, most 
League members would be content 
with no further endorsement than 
that given recently, as follows: 


One Congressman, known to be 
always on the opposite side of the 
fence from the League on issues, en- 
tered a hearing room to find his Com- 
mittee listening to testimony by a 
League official. Several members of 
the Committee congratulated the 
League official on her statement and 
said complimentary things about the 


League in general, and even the un# > 
said, in 


friendly Congressman 
friendly way, “The League is a fine 
organization, even though I cannot 
agree with its positions.” 
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BETTER THAN NONE? 


A League “Time for Action” is 
likely to be a time for reflection as 
well. Many League members, writ- 
ing their Congressmen about the 
Mutual Security Program this sum- 
mer, have asked themselves some 
basic questions about the nature of 
League action. They have been 
thinking, this past year, in terms of 
long-range foreign policies to achieve 
the world we want. Now they meas- 
ure the current economic aid legisla- 
tion against the yardsticks they have 
evolved, and the old familiar question 
arises: is half a loaf really better than 
none? Shouldn’t we hold out for the 
whole loaf? 

The Ideal 

“I feel that the spirit behind ‘the 
world we want’ should be changed 
to ‘the world we must have’,” wrote 
one Leaguer, looking at the proposed 
Mutual Security Program for 1960. 
“Leaving the League out of the pic- 
ture completely, some sort of foreign 
aid bill will be passed. It won’t at- 
tain our objectives—so why work and 
settle for much less than half a loaf? 
This bill would actually hinder our 
objectives. Knowing the immensity 
of the challenge of the ‘revolution of 
rising expectations,’ we will of course 
settle for half a loaf—but only in the 
right directions. 

“Let us plan minimum objectives 
for the ‘world we must have’: separa- 
tion of economic and military aid; 
more money for economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance (a 
combined program and a long-range 
program); unification of programs 
through the U.N. Let us plan an 
effective program. with Congressmen 
who are sympathetic. Even if we 
should fail to achieve all we want 
this vear, we would be oriented to- 
ward the future.” 


The Realistic 
Another League member, writing 
about the same problem, came up 





“You can’t take it with you” 
. but you can make sure it will do 
League work. 
Here are three simple ways: 


1. Make a direct bequest to the League 
in your will. 


2. Provide for a direct transfer. 

3. Set up a trust. 

Consult your bank and your attorney as 
to how best to carry out your wishes. 











with a different approach. 


oer 


l'o be realistic,” she says, “and to 
strive for that which can be achieved, 
I recognize that as an organization 
we must negotiate and learn to com- 
promise. This is an art, and one needs 
instruction as to what legitimate con- 
cessions are. The citizen, the local 
Leagues, cannot know wherein these 
areas lie, but it would be of tremen- 
dous technical help if the national 
Board could guide us with informa- 
tion about accepting proposed legis- 
lation because of certain basic com- 
mitments that are part of that legis- 
lation. In some instances we would 
do this because there is no alterna- 
tive, or because the compromises are 
secondary. There is also the necessity 
to know what to do next, what are 
the following steps involved in 
eradicating weaknesses, omissions, 
or danger points in areas that we sup- 
port with reluctance. 


“If the terms of the unfinished job 
are not spelled out to us as we work 
on an item and after we finish the 
study, we, being human, confuse 
findings with statements of principle. 
They then become sacrosanct. An 
illustration in point would be the 
‘Trade Agreements Act. After sup- 
porting passage (upon recommenda- 
tion of the national Board because 
this would be deemed an effective 
compromise for the moment), the 
next step would involve instructions 
as to the method of working toward 
the elimination of the peril point and 
escape clauses of the Act. This would 
be a unique and forceful role for the 
national body, and at the same time 
people would come to understand 
the real scope of each piece of legis- 
lation and its meaning in terms of 
immediate and future needs.” 


Ideal and Realistic 


These two views of League action 
differ more in emphasis than in sub- 
stance: the one would strike out 
more vigorously for the ideal pro- 
gram; the other would continue to 
work for piecemeal gains, but relate 
each step more clearly to the ideal. 
There is one thing, however, that is 
essential to both: the existence of a 
clearly defined, generally accepted 
picture of the whole loaf. 


Does such a picture of the ideal 


foreign aid program now exist in the 
League? Each year, as we have 
worked on specific aspects of tech- 
nical assistance and economic de- 
velopment, we have moved toward 
clarifying the basic principles in- 
volved. This year, Council added 
some firm strokes to the picture when 
it endorsed the principles embodied 
in the Fulbright amendments: em- 
phasis upon economic rather than 
military aid; upon loans rather than 
grants; upon long-range aid; upon 
more adequate funds. 

But Council also recognized that 
the outlines of the ideal program— 
the “whole loaf’—are still far from 
clear to most League members. What 
are “adequate” funds for develop- 
ment? What is the proper balance 
between U.S. and U.N. programs? 
How can the multitude of agencies 
and programs be coordinated? Do we 
need all of them? Are there some 
essential jobs that none of them is 
doing? 

As we seek answers to these and 
many other questions in the course 
of the coming year’s study, the pic- 
ture of a sound, adequate, total de- 
velopment program for underde- 
veloped countries should emerge to 
guide us in taking more effective, 
imaginative action. In the meantime 


—half a loaf. 


Convention Deadlines 


The 24th national Convention of 
the League will be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 25 to 29, 1960. 


Deadlines appear below. Dates 
given mean postmark dates, with the 
one exception. noted. 


November 25, 1959: Recommenda- 
tions for the national Program and 
for amendments to the national By- 
laws to be sent to the national 


Board. 


February 10, 1960: Proposed Pro- 
gram, and proposed changes in By- 
laws with the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, to be sent to the Leagues by 
the national Board. 


February 25, 1960: Report of the 
Nominating Committee to be sent to 
the Leagues. 


April 4, 1960: Recommendations 
for changes in the Proposed Program 
to be received in the national office. 








Keeping Upwith League Program 


(As of July 27) 


MUTUAL SECURITY AU- 
THORIZATION: The _ Senate 
passed the Mutual Security authori- 
zation July 8. The Conference Re- 


port was passed by both houses July 
22. 


Senate debate on the authorization 
centered on the financing of the 
Development Loan Fund. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
had recommended a 5-year author- 
ization of $1 billion a year, to be 
financed through the Treasury as a 
public debt transaction. The Admin- 
istration, which three years ago had 
proposed this approach to financing 
long-term loans for economic de- 
velopment projects, this year advo- 
cated financing the Fund by annual 
appropriations. The Senate voted, as 
the House had done earlier, to accept 
the latter method of financing the 
Fund, and authorized a $2 billion, 
2-vear authorization, with a $750 
million ceiling for fiscal 1960, $1.25 
billion for fiscal 1961. 


The Senate accepted an amend- 
ment offered by Sen. Dodd (D., 
Conn.) providing that military as- 
sistance be included in the Defense 
Department budget during fiscal 
1961 and 1962. The Conference be- 
tween the two houses to adjust 
differences in the two versions of the 
bill also accepted this proposal. 


The authorization as passed by 
both houses places a ceiling of 
$3,556,200,000 on Mutual Security 
funds in fiscal 1960. This includes 
$700 million for the Development 
Loan Fund. Also, $1.1 billion was 
authorized for the DLF for fiscal 
1961. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPRO- 
PRIATION: The House Appro- 
priations Committee cut recommen- 
dations for funds $526.4 million be- 
low the authorization figure. Cuts in- 
cluded $150 million in DLF; $29.5 
million from technical cooperation, 
which had not been cut in recent 
vears. 

On June 24 Mrs. Oscar M. Rueb- 
hausen, a former member of the na- 
tional Board of the League, testify- 
ing before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions, said in part: 


“The League decision to support 
an expanded program of economic 
development grew out of careful 
study by our members during the 
past year. We are struck by the fact 
of interdependence and the impact 
of this interdependerice on USS. 
foreign policy. Interdependence has 
made both political cooperation and 
military alliances necessary. 

“Interdependence also means that 
the economic welfare of the United 
States will be affected by the eco- 
nomic welfare—or lack of it—of other 
nations. Interdependence means that 
just as unemployment in Detroit, 
Michigan, affects employment in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, so unem- 
ployment in Bombay, India, will 
come to affect jobholders every- 
where. It means that lack of invest- 
ment capital in Liberia may contrib- 
ute to recession just as failure to in- 
vest capital here at home would. It 
means that in order to maintain our 
own high standard of living it is 
essential that the Indonesians have 
the components of higher living 
standards—education, health, hous- 
ing. The United States is not likely 
to continue to prosper if other na- 
tions continue to be poverty-stricken. 


“Furthermore, the League of 
Women Voters believes that failure 
of the less-developed countries to ad- 
vance economically can result in 
political instability and in unrest 
which may bring about events dan- 
gerous to our own security. 


“We believe, therefore, that it is 
in the best interests of the United 
States to accept the fact of economic 
interdependence as we have accepted 
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Incoming Mail 


“Please send me 
woman sufferage.” 


the history of 


Starting with Eve? 





political and military interdepend- 
ence and enact a generous program 
of economic aid.” 


WATER-RESOURCE DEVEL- 
OPMENT: The Senate Select Na- 
tional Water Resources Committee 
will hold regional hearings this fall in 
many sections of the country. Repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies work- 
ing in the water field at state and 
local levels and representatives of 
public groups will be asked to give 
their views on the role of the federal 
government in water-resource devel- 
opment and to make suggestions for 
solutions of the problems. Watch 
for announcements of hearings in 
your locality. 


D.C. HOME RULE: The Senate 
July 15 passed a bill (S. 1681) which 
would provide for the District of 
Columbia an elected Mayor, city 
council, and nonvoting Delegate in 
the House of Representatives. This 
is the fifth time a D.C. Home Rule 
bill has passed the Senate. 


In the House, Rep. Davis (D., 
Ga.), Chairman of a House District 
of Columbia Subcommittee, has 
scheduled a Home Rule hearing for 
July 28. His announcement came 
after machinery for filing a discharge 
petition to bring a Home Rule bill 
directly to the floor, bypassing both 
the District and Rules Committees, 
was started when Rep. Foley (D., 
Md.) July 16 introduced a motion to 
discharge the D.C. Committee from 
consideration of the bill. This mo- 
tion, if favorably acted upon by the 
Rules Committee within 7 legislative 
days, would bring H.R. 4630, spon- 
sored by Rep. Multer (D.,.N.Y.), 
directly to the floor. If the Rules 
Committee fails to act, a discharge 
petition will be filed. 


H.R. 4630 would provide a territo- 
rial form of government for the Dis- 
trict—an appointed Governor, a 15- 
member legislative assembly, and a 
nonvoting Delegate in the House. 
All Home Rule bills before Congress 
provide for a referendum in the Dis- 
trict before any form of local govern- 
ment would go into effect. 
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